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peculiar to Greeks, but they never saw how to apply
it even to Greece as a whole. Mankind at large, the
barbarian world, was beyond the range of this prin-
ciple. So Aristotle thought, as Ezekiel had thought,
that the care of a righteous God was limited to the
Hebrews. The Gentiles were beyond it.

A greater than Aristotle or Ezekiel was needed to
grasp the essential link which connected the Hebrew
and Greek conceptions. The fatherhood of God
meant the brotherhood of man, the brotherhood not
merely of Jew with Jew, or Greek with Greek, but of
Jew with Greek, of man with man. The sense of duty
in men to each other was what bound them together
and bound them to God. This, not pleasure, was the
ultimate element of value in life. To increase and
perfect this sense as the principle of life was the end
and object of human existence. But this could not be
done merely by teaching or preaching, nor yet by
example, nor yet by prayer or intercourse with God.
The structure of human society itself must be based
on the laws of God, on realities. The supreme task
was to bring into being an order of society in which
the infinite duty of each to all was fully expressed,
applied, and called into exercise.

The task of seeing what this idea would mean in
practice remained to be thought out in the light of
experience by future generations of men. A vast
project of creation was outlined by Jesus and left to
those who followed him to realise. We have now better
ideas of what creation means than men had in his
day. We no longer see the world and the forms of
life which people it, each fashioned in turn by the
hand of a master craftsman. We now see no definite
moment in time when man appeared on the earth
as distinct from the animals. And so it is with the
institutions which man is called to create for himself
in partnership with God. The Kingdom of Heaven,
the City of God, the divine commonwealth, the fabric